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wondrous march to imperial nationhood. The spectre of the
Revolution militant having been exorcised, a race of shopkeepers
could enter upon its peaceful and boundless heritage.

On this basis, therefore, the Addington Government approached
the First Consul and proposed a business deal. Its principle was to
be that of uti possidetis. France was to keep her Continental con-
quests, Britain her colonial, or at least the more important of them:
Malta, Ceylon, Trinidad, Martinique and the Cape. The rest might
be returned as the price of the restitution of Egypt to Britain's ally,
Turkey. In view of the fact that France had incorporated Belgium,
Westphalia and Savoy and increased its European population to
nearly three times that of Britain, while establishing suzerainty
over the adjoining Batavian, Cisalpine, Ligurian and Helvetic
Republics, it seemed a reasonable enough proposal.

But there was a dragon in the path. Bonaparte also wanted
peace. But he wanted it only to gain the power to destroy England.
So long as her fleets remained intact he could not achieve the mastery
of the world. So long as she maintained her merciless stranglehold
on his ports, he could not even consolidate his power over France
and her neighbours. The peoples of western Europe, deprived by
the British blockade of colonial products and seaborne goods, were
growing increasingly restive. Illogically they laid the blame,
not on England but on the " Great Nation." Russia, Prussia and
Austria were still formidable military Powers: a third Coalition
and a general rising against France might reverse the decision of
Marengo and Hohenlinden. Without a pause for commercial and
industrial recovery the French people could not yet sustain such
renewed war. More strained and exhausted thaji their island
adversaries by an unbroken decade of revolution, anarchy and
battle, they had raised Bonaparte to supreme power to give them
peace. He was First Consul only for a term: his consolidation and
continued lease of rule depended on his ability to fulfil that promise.
More quick victories on land would be useless, if he could not first
end the interminable resistance of die British. Only when that
bulldog grip was relaxed would the French people be able to re-
cover the buoyant enthusiasm and vigour he needed of them for
grander projects.

After the Tsar's death and Nelson's shattering blow at Copen-